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India—Old and New 


By Pandit Nehru 


I. WAS natural and inevitable 
that Indian nationalism should 
resent alien rule. And yet it was 
curious how large numbers of our 
intelligentsia, to the end of the 
nineteenth century, accepted, con- 
sciously or the 
British ideology of empire. They 
built their own arguments on this, 
criticise 
some of its outward manifestations. 
The history and economics and 
other subjects that were taught in 
the schools and _ colleges were 
written entirely from the British 
imperial viewpoint, and laid stress 
on our:numerous failings in the 
past and present and the virtues 
and high destiny of the British. We 
accepted to some extent this dis- 
torted version, and even when we 
resisted . it instinctively we were 
influenced by it. At first there 
Was no intellectual escape from it 
for we knew no other facts or 
arguments, and so we sought relief 
in religious nationalism, in the 


unconsciously, 


and only ventured to 


thought that at least in the sphere 
of religion and philosophy we 
Were second to no other people. 
We comforted ourselves in ous 
misfortune and degradation with 
the notion that though we did not 
possess the outward show and 
glitter of the West we had the real 
inner article, which was far more 
valuable having. 
Vivekananda and others, as well 
as the interest of Western scholars 
in our old philosophies, gave us a 
measure of self-respect again and 
roused up our dormant pride in 


and worth 


our past. 

Gradually we began to suspect 
and examine critically British 
statements about our past and 
present conditions, but still we 
thought and worked within the 
framework of British ideology. If 
a thing was bad, it would be called 
‘‘un-British ’’; if a Britisher in 
India misbehaved, the fault was 
his, not that of the system. But 
the collection of this critical 
material of British rule in India, 


in spite of the moderate outlook of 
the authors, served a revolutionary 
purpose and gave a political and 


economic foundation to our 
nationalism. | Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in 


India, and books by Romesh Dutt 
and William Digby and_ others, 
a revolutionary réle 


thus played y 
in the development of our 
nationalist thought. Further 
researches in ancient Indian _his- 
torv revealed brilliant and highly 
civilised periods in the remote 
and we read of these with 
great satisfaction. We also dis- 


covered that the British record in 


past, 


India was very different from what 
we had been led to believe from 
their history books. 

Our challenge to the British 
version of history, economics, and 
administration in India grew, and 
yet we function 
Within the orbit of their ideology. 
That was the position of Indian 
nationalism as a whole at the turn 
That is still the 
position of the Liberal group and 
well as a 
number of moderate Congressmen, 
who go forward emotionally from 
time to time, but intellectually 
still live in the nineteenth century. 
that’ the’ Libéral” is 
unable to grasp the idea of Indian 
freedom, for the two are funda- 
irreconcilable. He 
imagines that step by step he will 
go up to higher offices and will 
deal with fatter and more impor- 
tant files. The 
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continued to 


of the century. 


other small groups as 


Because of 


mentally 


machinery of 


government will go on smoothly 
as before, only he will be at the 
hub, and somewhere in the back- 
ground, without intruding them- 
selves too the 


British Army to give him protec- 


much, will be 
tion in case of need. That. is his 
Status within 
It 1s a naive notion 


idea of Dominion 
the Tempuire. 


impossible of achievement, for the 


price of British protection is 
Indian subjection. We cannot 


have it both ways, even if that was 
degrading to the self-respect 
Sir Frederick 
Indian 


not 
of a great country. 
Whyte 
nationalism) says in a 
DOO Selenite 

beheves that Ingland 


(no partisan “or 
recent 

stil 
stand 


Indian) 
will 
between him and disaster, and as 
iong as he cherishes this delusion 
he cannot even lay the foundation 
ot his own ideal of self-govern- 
ment.’? Evidently 
the Liberal or the reactionary and 
communal types of Indians, 
largely with whom he must have 
come into contact when he was 
President of the Indian Legislative 
‘hiss is’ *not tie 
Congress belief, much less is it 
that of other advanced groups. 
They agree with Sir Frederick, 
however, that there can be no 
freedom till this delusion goes and 
India is left to face disaster, if that 
is her fate, by herself. The com- 
plete withdrawal of British mili- 
tary control of India will be the 

beginning of Indian freedom. 


he refers to 


Assembly. 


* Sir Frederick Whyte: The Future 
of East and West. 


It is not surprising that the 
Indian intelligentsia in the nine- 
teenth century should have suc- 
cumbed to British ideology; what 
is surprising is that some people 
should continue to suffer that 
delusion even after the stirring 
events and changes of the twen- 
tieth century. In the nineteenth 
century the British ruling classes 
were the aristocrats of the world, 
with a long record of wealth and 
success and power behind them. 
This long record and training gave 
them some of the virtues as well as 
failings of aristocracy. We in 
India can comfort ourselves with 
the thought that we helped sub- 
stantially during the last century 
and three-quarters in providing 
the wherewithal and the training 
for this superior state. They began 
to think themselves—as so many 
races and nations have done—the 
chosen of God and their Empire as 
an earthly Kingdom of Heaven. If 
their special position was acknow- 
ledged and their superiority not 
challenged, they were gracious and 
obliging, provided that this did 


them no harm. But opposition to 


them became opposition to the 
divine order, and as such was a 
deadly sin. which must be 


suppressed. 


If this was the general British 
attitude to the rest of the world, it 
Was most conspicuous in India. 
There was something fascinating 
about the British approach to the 
even though it 


Indian problem, 


was singularly irritating. The 
calm assurance of always being in 
the right and of having borne a 
great burden worthily, faith in 
their racial destiny and their own 
brand of imperialism, contempt 
and anger at the unbelievers and 
sinners who challenged the foun- 
dations of the true faith—there 
was something of the religious 
temper about this attitude. Like 
the Inquisitors of old, they were 
bent on saving us regardless ef our 
desires in the matter. Incidentally 
they profited by this traffic in 
virtue, -thus demonstrating the 
truth of the old proverb: 
‘“ Honesty is the best  policy.’’ 
The progress of India became 
synonymous with the adaptation.of 
the country to the imperial scheme 
and the fashioning of chosen 
Indians after the British mould. 
The we accepted British 
ideals and objectives the fitter we 
were for ‘ self-government.’ Free- 
dom would be ours as soon as we 
demonstrated and guaranteed that 
we would use it only in accordance 
With British wishes. 


more 


Indians and Englishmen are, I 
am atraid, likely to disagree about 
the record of British rule in India. 
That is perhaps natural, but it does 
come as a shock when high British 
officials, including Secretaries of 
“State for India, draw fanciful pic- 
tures of India’s past and present 
and make statements which have 
no basis in fact. It is quite extra- 
English 
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ordinary how ignorant 


people, apart from some experts 
and others, are about India. If 
facts elude them, how much more 
is the spirit of India beyond their 


reach? hey seized her body and 
possessed her, but it was the 
possession of violence. They did 


not know her or try to know her. 
They never looked into her eyes, 
for theirs were averted and _ hers 
downcast through shame and humi- 
liation. After centuries of contact 
they face each other, strangers 
still, full of dislike for each other. 


India with .all her 

degradation had 
enough of nobility and greatness 
about her, and though she was 
overburdened with ancient tradi- 
tion and present misery, and her 
eyelids were a little weary, she 
had ‘‘a beauty wrought out from 
within upon the flesh, the deposit 
little cell by cell, of strange 
thoughts and fantastic reveries and 
exquisite passions.’” Behind and 
within her battered body one could 
still glimpse a majesty of soul. 
Through long ages she had 
travelled and gathered much 
wisdom on the way, and trafficked 


And_ yet 


poverty and 


with strangers and added them to ~ 


her own big family, and witnessed 
days of glory and of decay, and 
suffered humiliation and_ terrible 
sorrow, and seen many a_ strange 
sight; but throughout her long 
journey she had clung to her 
immemorial culture, drawn 
strength and vitality from it, and 
shared it with other lands. 
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In the most famous of the 
prayers recited daily even today by 
millions, the gayatri mantra, the 
call is for knowledge, for enlighten- 
ment. : 
Though often broken up politi- 
cally her spirit always guarded a 
common heritage, and in her diver- 
sity there was amazing 
Like 
she was a curious mixture of the 
good and bad, but the good was 
hidden and had to be sought after, 
while was 
evident and her hot, pitiless sun 


gave full publicity to the bad. 


EVI aly 


unity. all ancient lands 


the odour of decay 


There is some similarity between 
Italy and India. Both are ancient 
countries with long traditions of 
culture behind them, though Italy 
is a newcomer compared to India, 
and India is a much vaster country. 
Both are split up politically, and 
yet the conception of Italia, like 
that of India, never died, and in 
all their diversity the unity was 
predominant. In Italy the unity 
was largely a Roman unity, for 
that great city had dominated the 
country and been the fount and 
symbol of unity. In India there 
Was no such single centre or domi- 
nant city, although Benares might 
well be called the Eternal City of 
the East, not only for India but 
also for Eastern Asia. But, unlike 
Rome, Benares never dabbled in 
empire or thought of temporal 
Indian culture was so 
Widespread all over India that no 
part of the country could be called 


power. 


the heart of that culture. From 
Cape Comorin to Amaranath and 
Badrinath in the Himalayas, from 
Dwarka to Puri, the ideas 
coursed, and if there was a clash 
of ideas in one place, the noise of 
it soon reached distant parts of the 


same 


country. 

Just as Italy gave the gift of 
religion to Western 
Eastern 


culture and 
Europe, India did so to 
Asia, though China was as old and 
And even 

prostrate 


venerable as India. 
when Italy lying 
politically, her life coursed through 
the veins of Europe. 

It was Metternich who called 
Italy a ‘‘geographical expression,”’ 
and many a would-be Metternich 
has used that India, 
and, strangely enough, there is a 
similarity even in their geo- 
graphical positions in the two con- 
tinents. More interesting is the 
comparison of England with 
Austria, for has not England of the 
twentieth century been compared 
to Austria of the nineteenth, proud 
and haughty and imposing still, 
but with the roots that gave 
strength shrivelling up and decay 
mighty 


Was 


phrase for 


eating its way into the 
alice 

It is curious how one cannot 
resist the tendency to 
anthropomorphic form to a country. 
Such is the force of habit and early 
associations. India becomes Bharat 
Mata, Mother India, a beautiful 
lady, very old but ever youthful in 


appearance, sad-eyed and forlorn, 


give an 


cruelly treated by aliens and out- 
siders, and calling upon her chil- 
dren to protect her. Some such 
picture rouses the emotions of 
hundreds of thousands and drives 
And 
yet India is in the main the peasant 
and the worker, not beautiful to 
look at, for poverty is not heauti- 
ful. Does the beautiful lady of 
our imaginations represent the 
bare-bodied and bent workers in 
the fields and factories? Or the 
small group of those who have 
from ages past crushed the masses 
and exploited them, imposed cruel 
customs on them and made 
many of them even untouchable? 
We seek to cover truth by the 
creatures of 
and 


them to action and sacrifice. 


our imaginations 
escape from 


reality to a world of dreams. 


endeavour to 


And yet despite these different 
classes and their mutual conflicts 
there was a common bond which 
united them in India, and one is 
amazed at its persistence and tena- 
city and enduring vitality. What 
was this strength due to? Not 
passive strength and 
weight of inertia and tradition, 
There 
was an active sustaining principle, 


merely the 
great as these always are. 


for it resisted successfully power- 
ful outside influences and absorbed 
internal forces that rose to combat 
it. And yet with all its strength 
it could not preserve political free- 
dom or endeavour to bring about 
political unity. These latter do 
not appear to have been considered 
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worth much trouble; their import- 
ance was very foolishly ignored, 
and we have suffered for this neg- 
lect. Right through history the old 
Indian ideal did not glorify poli- 
tical and military triumph, and it 
looked down upon money and the 
professional money-making class. 
Honour and wealth did not go 
-ogether, and honour was meant 
to go, at least in theory, to the 
men who served the community 
with little in the shape of financial 
reward. 

The old culture managed to live 
through many a fierce storm and 
tempest, but though it kept its 
outer form, it lost its real content. 
Today it is fighting silently and 
desperately against a new and all- 
powerful opponent—the bania 
civilisation of the capitalist West. 


It will succumb to this newcomer, 
for the West brings science and: 
science brings food for the hungry 
millions. But the West also brings 
an antidote to the evils of this cut- 
throat civilisation—the principles 
of socialism, of co-operation, and 
service to the community for the 
common good. This is not so 
unlike the old Brahmin ideal of 
but it means -the brah- 
Manisation (not, in the religious 
sense, of course) of all classes and 
groups and the abolition of class 
distinctions. It may be that when 
India puts on her new garment, 
as she must, for the old is torn and 
tattered, she will have it cut in 
this fashion, so as to make it con- 
form both to present conditions and 
herold thought. The ideasshe adopts 
must become racy to her soil. 


service, 


From Jdwuharlal Nehru’s Atitobioygraphy 


What the 


Stars Foretell 


Didna John, 


a Pla ‘ b 
POO RPE 


BY GEOFFREY PARSONS. 


Announcer: We are now taking 


vou over to the Stadium at 
Wembley to hear the com- 
mentators describe the start of 
to-day’s football match. It’s 
going to be a somewhat 
unusual game; the two sides 
represent entirely different 
conceptions of the art of foot- 
ball. The teams are the Com- 
mando Raiders, who have 
recently scored dashing suc- 
cesses in away games on the 
continent, and the Brasshat 
Brigadiers, who are perhaps 
most noted for the dogged 
defence they put up on their 
home ground. TJirst of all, I 
should tell you that it’s a 
beautiful day. The Stadium’s 
packed with spectators. Owing 
to the new regulations the car 
parks are a good deal emptier 
than usual, though I notice 
quite a number of staff cars 
outside the ground, and 
they’ve opened a special lost 


property office for documents 
marked ‘‘ Secret and highly 
Well, now to 
get back to the game. 


confidential.’’ 


The Commandos, breaking 
away from the conventional 
tactics laid down in thé War 
Office manual, play.a game of 
great speed in a purely offen- 
sive spirit. From the moment 
they take the field it is obvious 
that, for them, the purpose of 
the game is to score goals. 
The Brasshat Brigadiers, on 
the other hand, are imbued by 
their trainer, General Hide- 
bound, with the spirit of de- 
fence. This afternoon they 
will be fielding their usual 
team of two full-backs and 
nine goalkeepers. 

Now the teams are just 
coming out on to the field; the 
Commando Raiders, looking 
in the pink of condition, are 
coming first. The crowd’s 
giving them a _ tremendous 
reception. I expect that’s in 
recognition of their recent 
success over the Nazaire Nark- 
overs. Here come the Brass- 
hat Brigadiers. Very easy to 
spot them in their distinctive 
shorts with trimming of red 
tape, and jerseys with highly 
polished buttons. Their cap- 
tain, of course, is wearing a 
brass hat and has several rows 
of medals pinned on his jersey. 
Now they’ll be starting in a 
minute, so I'll hand the micro- 


/ 


ol. 


- make, 


phone over to the commenta- 
tors and they’ll tell you how 
tlYe game goes. 

Commentating for the Com- 
mando Raiders is Major Y— 
I’m afraid I’m not allowed to 
give you his name as they’re 
very touchy in Whitehall 
about this team getting any 


undue 


publicity. For the 
Brasshat Brigadiers the com- 
mentator will be Colonel Rup- 
ture, a very famous military 


spokesman who comes to us- 


today fresh from his successes 
in Cairo. I’ve no doubt you’ll 
recognise his inimitable style 
as the game progresses. Over 
to you, Colonel Rupture. 


R.: Er, er, yes, thank you. 


“Well, the Brasshat Brigadiers 


are taking up their prepared 
positions in between the two 
posts of their own goal, ready 
to defend it to the last man. 
A very fine turnout they 
deuced smart. Fine 
body of men to look at. Can’t 


MW laui@tio MY 


Major tyr. * ane 


say I’m much impressed with’ 
the turnout of the Comman- 
dos. Men look fit, you know, 
and all that. But no brass. 
No red tape. Deuced poor 
Disposing their forces 
Only one 
Dangerous 


show. 
very rashly, too. 
goal. 

tactics, dangerous. 


man in 


The Commandos have 
just won the toss. They’re 
There they 
go, making great speed up 
the field, keeping the ball well 
in control; there’s nothing to 
stop ’em till’ they come to 
the Brasshat Brigadiers’ full- 
back sueme 


kicking off now. 


R.: . . . who have the situa- 
tion well in hand and are con- 
fident of repelling their oppo- 
nents. They’re standing like 
The Commandos have 
nearly reached them; they’re 
coming up the field fast. Let 
"em come. We’re ready for 


"em. 


rocks. 


Commandos’ 


centre-forward has the ball; 
he’s dribbling it right up to 
the Brasshat Brigadiers’ left 


full-back 


Gola iene who’s coming up to 
tackle him. Oh, jolly good, 
sir, jolly good. Olorenry al 
SAV Cat SaaenOt silva the 
regulations . 

Major Y.: Vhe Commando centre 
has passed the ball to his 
inside-right, who is going 
through with it on his own. 

Rupture: Oh, jolly unsporting, 
sir. Infiltration, what? 

Vian Yoo Mtess Wohi mupeps the 
goal now. eS a VieSs 


he’s taking a shot at scoring 
himself. 


AMovelys hardidrives 
but one of the Brasshat: Briga- 
diers’ goalkecpers has jumped 
to it and tipped it over the top 
of the posts. 

Rupture: 
been repelled, Vhev’ve missed 

The 

lining up for a corner. 

Brasshat 

defensive position as 

massing in the goal- 
mouth. Lhe Commandos very 
dangerously placed, the whole 
length of the field from their 
extended lines of 
communication. They can’t 
keep it up. After that dash 
down the field they must be 
running short of. breath. 

Major Y.: The Commandos are 
taking the corner kick. 
They’re lobbing the ball up; 


The Commandos have 


teams are 
The 


Brigadicrs in a 


the bus. 


strong 


usual, 


base, with 


it falls right in front of their 
line of forwards, one of them 
traps it with his foot 
Ruplure: A state of siege has been 
declared. 
Nieniore Wee 
Brigadiers’ 


One of the Brasshat 
dashing 
across to get between him and 


backs is 


the defenders of the goal. The 


Commando kicks the _ ball 
With tremendous punch. 
Rupture: By gad, sir, he’s saved 


it. 
Major Y.: he Brasshat Brigadiers’ 
taken it right in the 
stomach; 


back’s 
takes some courage 
to get in front of a kick like 


that. The ball bounces back, 
another Commando’s up to it 
Ruplure : The situation is 


extremely dangerous, but not 
in the least serious. 
Majou Sia: 
ves, 
Ruplure : 
are successfully withdrawing 
the ball from the back of the 


He kicks, and 
he’s done it! 


The Brasshat Brigadiers 


net. 
Major Y.: 


That was a lovely piece 


of football. He took it right 
to the goalmouth, feinted a 
pass and put it through the 
defence while the goalkeepers 
were all on the wrong foot. 
‘Trouble is they’re so crowded 
together in the goal they get 
in each other’s way and have 
no room to manoeuvre. The 
SCOLe uN SE Commandos 1, 
Brasshat 
Rupture: But 
just begun, and time is on our 


Brigadiers 0. 


the game’s only 


side. 
Major Yu: Lest? ~Whye 
Rupture: Because old Father 
Time’s a gentleman, sir, 


that’s why. 

Major Y.: Now they’re about to 
kick off again. The Brasshat 
Brigadiers have sent one of 
their full-backs up to the 
halfway line. 

Rupture: One of the necessary 
risks of football. Somebody 
has to kick off. ’Course, if 
we had our way we’d kick off 
from goal. Not so risky. 
Oh, very fine, sir, very pretty. 

Major Y.: The Brigadiers’ back’s 
kicked the ball right down the 
field, halfway to the Raiders’ 
goal. But he’s not following 
it up; he’s dashing back to- 
wards his own goal. 

Rupture: Sound tactics, sir. Good 
defence. The Brigadiers’ back 
has retreated in accordance 

with a prearranged plan. He 

has disengaged himself from 
his opponents without opposi- 
tion. 


Major Y.: The Commando back 
has reached the ball and sent 
it flving to his outside-right, 
\who’s racing with it along the 

HilecSeauipe ton tie 

now, he 


touchline. 
Brigadiers’ 
centres it high, one of his for- 
-wards is gding towards it, he 


goal 


heads it towards the goal, and 
Ves « 
Ruplure: The Brasshat Brigadiers 
successfully with- 
drawing the 
back of the net.- Their morale 
is fine. 


are again 


ball from the 


Major ¥Y.: The seore is now : Com- 


mandos 2, Brasshat Brigadiers 

O. 
Rupture: But 

we may lose all the goals, sir, 


don’t forget, sir, 


but still win the game. 

Major Y.: How? 

Rupture: Dammit, sir, don’t ask 
It’s an established 
fact. Don’t we always muddle 
through? And let me tell 
you, sir, I don’t like the way 
your fellows play, sir. All 
this dashing about scoring 
Shows an ungentle- 
manly ‘instinct. | What they 
want is a little more spit and 
polish, sir, and 4 


me how. 


goals. 


good deal 
less of this offensive — spirit. 


It’s not right, sir. It’s not 
cricket. 
Major Y.: Maybe not, but it’s 


damn fine football. 


Announcer: And that seems to be 
the opinion of the spectators, 
too; except the brass hats, of 


course, who have now decided 
to put their two backs in goal 
as well. Z 
Ruplure:  They’re straightening 
the line, sir. 
Announcer: They’re forming a 
double rank in the goalmouth. 
Rupture: That’s a phalanx, sir. 
Sound defensive formation. 
Announcer: Well, the next part 
of the programme is due to 


follow in exactly 1% minutes, 
so I’m afraid that’s all you 
vill be able to hear from the 
Stadium.  There’s just time 
for the commentators to sum 
up their impressions of the 
game. 

Rupture: Already given ’em 
mine, sir. Damned unsporting 
game those fellers play. Not 
how they taught us. at 
Sandhurst. 

Announcer: What about you, 
Major ? 

wiajoe Y.-<, Well, I’d like to. tell 
the listeners that today’s 
game gives rather a false 


impression of the potential 
merits of the two sides. You 
see, the fact is the Brasshat 
Brigadiers aren’t really field- 
ing their best team. General 
Hidebound, their trainer, does 
the selection; he’s got an out- 
of-date conception of the 
game and passes over any fel- 
lows with more modern ideas. 
Standing on the defence is 


Illustrations by Elizabeth Shaw 


like sitting on the fence; it 
gets you nowhere. Mind you, 
there are plenty of chaps 
qualified to play for the Briga- 
diers, who are just spoiling 
for a chance to show that they 
can take the initiative and 
attack. If they were trained 
up the same way as our boys 
they’d be every bit as good. 
Why, together we could get 
up a team that would be irre- 
sistible. And with the Red 
Redoubtables looking after 
the Nazi Nasties, we could 
knock the stuffing out of the 
Reserves from 


1] 


Occupation 


Brest to Berlin. And we 
could do it this year. 

iInnouncer: Thank you, Major. 
Well, listeners, that’s all. The 
next part of the programme is 

the 


Guards on the relative merits’ 


an address to Home 


of the cross-bow and the blun- 


derbuss for defence against. 
dive-bombers. And if I were 
vou, I’d switch off, and think 
about what the major has just 
told you. Remember, all we 
need is to get some of the 
Commando spirit into high 
places, and we’ll carry off the 


victory. cup in 1942. 


If This Were An Indian General 


Reprinted below is one of the most illuminating documents of 


recent fighting. 


It is the story printed in the “ Daily Mail ’’ on 


April 4, 1942, of how 1 reporter interviewed ,a Chinese general 


leading the forces which 
aavance in Burma. 


The Russians have shown us how a free people can fight. 
Red Army—Socialism be thanked—fights 


weahons. 


had been holding back 


the Japanese 


The 


panzers with adequate 


This Chinese army, fighting our battle on our territory, 


had to face lanks with courage and dive-bombers with intelligence 


and little else 


for they had no anti-tank guns, no British or indeed 


any air-support lo help them. The reprinted story gives a fascinating 


piciure of democratic leadership, intelligent fighting. It 


has a 


special place in the archives of 1942. 


CHINESE HEADQUARTERS, 

Toungoo Front, Thursday 
(delayed). 
APANESE guns somewhere in 
front of me are steadily laying 
shells into the town of Yedashe, 
raising dust, smoke and flames. 
Ugly holes are appearing at inter- 
vals in the streets. Bits of timber, 
bricks and debris of all kinds are 

somersaulting through the air. 


The blood-red coin of the 
sun, just rising, is glaring down 
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the strip of macadam road on my 
left as a British liaison officer, 
worried looking but unhurried, 
walks along. 

Behind me, rear supply trucks 
and their escorts, forming up into 
a long line, are already moving 
north, showing that a minor with- 
drawal has begun. 

The Chinese divisional com- 
mander who evacuated Toungoo is 
sitting on an upturned box beside 
me at the side of the road under a 
clump of trees. 


His- feet, badly blistered, 
stuck into a. tub of water. 

Cloth shoes, tattered, and full of 
holes, tell the story of his months 
of tramping in the front lines. 


are 


His eyes are glazed with lack of 
sleep. 

He has been telling the story of 
the Battle of Toungoo, mostly in 


weary, tortured sentences, but 
sometimes with bursts of angry 
animation. 


It is hard to get his story. He 
says: ‘‘I fought a losing battle. 
Wait till I get a victory, then I 
shall talk.”’ 

But his officers and soldiers with 
frank admiration say: ‘‘ This is a 
victory. You _ stopped the 
Japanese.’’” 

And so I sit here and _ listen, 
making notes. But I feel like 


crving. 
He says: ‘‘ To fight abroad is 
bitter. People were all gone. 


There was nobody to help us. But 
more than people we _ needed 
bombers and artillery... Before the 
battle I saw plenty of Allied 
planes, but none after the fighting 
started.”’ 

Here then is 
Toungoo :— 

‘« First we occupied the old part 
of the city—the wooden houses. 
Jap incendiaries burned these out 
and we retreated into the section 
with stone houses built by the 
British. 

‘““ We cut down trees, made bar- 
ricades, and knocked rifle loop- 


this story of 


holes into house walls both 


downstairs and upstairs. 

“Some foreigners at first told us 
we couldn’t build defence works. 

‘They said: ‘This is my house. 
This is my garden.’ 

‘Afterwards their houses were 
bombed and their gardens ‘burned. 

“The Japanese had about 8,000 
infantry, 
engineers, 


2,c0o artillerymen, and 
1,500 together with 
special troops. 

“They were dispersed over a 
wide front, but at night they did 
not dare to advance singly. They 
formed four columns and attacked 
en masse. 

“T sent machine-gunners around 
their flanks and they fell like 
blades of wheat. 

“Their planes were overhead 
morning till night, but they 
bombed us only once, because I 
instructed my troops to close in to 
direct contact. Their planes and 
artillery didn’t dare to fire for fear 
of hitting their own troops. 

“The Japanese were clever and 
withdrew a short distance during 
the day to give their heavy stuff a 
chance. But my men followed in 
close. 

“The Japs climbed the trees in 
the many groves round Toungoo 
and turned light machine-guns on 
us from the tree tops. We suffered 
heavy casualties until I sent out 
soldiers to snipe from the sides of 
other trees. 

““The flat ground gave the Jap . 
tanks full play, but I had soldiers 
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hidden in trees near the road, and 
they smashed bottles of petrol 
against the tank sides and poured 
machine-gun bullets into the 
burning tanks 

“‘The Jap incendiary shells were 
bad until we closed in, and then 
they did not dare to use them, but 
still my soldiers were 
burried alive. 

‘‘On the worst day the Japanese 
so close to my _ head- 
hear them 


some of 


advanced 
quarters that I could 
talking. 

‘““Some Chinese with them 
called: ‘ Old countryman, don’t 
fight. Join us.’ 

‘* Another time a voice in the 
darkness called in Chinese: ‘I 
one old hundred names’—meaning 
he was a Chinese civilian. But 
we discovered he was a Japanese 
in Chinese clothing. 


reinforcements did not 
still we could not 


SOU 
come, ‘but 
retreat until ordered. 

‘““When the order came we 
pierced the Jap lines and came to 
the Sittang to find them holding a 
partly destroyed bridge. 

“Tl detached a company to smash 
the way open. Then we crossed, 
some of us swimming. 

“We had been without proper 
liaison with the rear and were cut 
off from food and without planes 
and artillery and civilian aid. 

‘* But we did slow the Japs 
down. They had at least 4,000 
casualties—I’m sure at least fotr | 
times ours. 

‘“ Now we have more troops. If 
Wwe can improve our supply line, 
eliminate traitors, and get air aid, 
maybe we shall drive the Japs 
south again.’’ 


MAN WoORRuK 


To break new ground : 

To: take small weak dark seeds 
Out from unfertile sand 

Then to throw them 


Proudly at the sun. 


To put dignity into a question. 


And simplicity into a song; 

To take plain, common ordinary men 
And to give them the power, 

To see themselves Kings. 


Roxsinevon— 


Until the world is Blackpool 


In August 
In the afternoon. 


—Paul Potts. 


Medicine In A Bottle 


By T. 


St HE fascinating covers of 
Our Time used to incorporate a 
little list of subjects, in which I 
always noticed Medicine but failed 
to find any inside. If now I dare 
to write about it myself, shamed 
by such omission, and a bit fearful 
of rubbing shoulders with the arts, 
I plead justification in the all- 
pervading nature of Medicine and 
the extent of its contact with 
society. 

Medicine has too long rested in 
a_ bottle, 
which have 
society. 
needs its medicine. Doctors know 
that, but they have been so pain- 
‘pered by bourgeois existence that 
they cannot escape from their 
oewn.narrow confines. But stirred 
now by the disorders of war into 
more they 
dream plans, new plans, and shape 
them within the bounds of their 
own interests. The general prac- 
titioner plans himself as the centre 
of the new medical world, the con- 
sultant wants universal consultant 
service, at a fee, the pathologist 
wants a State service because he 
has always been the underpaid -and 
overworked Cinderella of the pro- 
fession. But none of them pre- 
scribes a bottle of medicine for the 


the. glass confines of 
separated it from 
For society is sick and 


constructive activity, 


D. S. 


sickness of society. What must 
that bottle contain? I know the 
answer now, just as I know that 
this magazine is called Our Time 
because it is pregnant with New 
Time, as I know too that our 
chaotic Medicine is seething with 
disruptive processes that will pro- 
duce change, not haphazard 
change, but the change that will 
fulfil the needs of society. But I 
am not going to fill that bottle 
now; instead I ask you to accom- 
pany me today while I work and 
talk to myself, and if I am_ too 
technical forgive me for my care- 
lessness, and if I become senti- 
mental forgive me _ for being 
human. 


Let us then start in my consult- 
ing room where I saw two patients” 
this morning. The first was a 
young man who had been severely 
concussed as a result of an accident 
when driving a lorry. That was 
six months ago. He was in hos- 
pital all too short a time and has 
had persistent headaches ever 
since. He was to be examined by 
the Insurance Company’s doctor, 
and I was in attendance to see fair 
play. It is true that my patient 
could be described as somewhat 
neurotic, but who would be other- 
wise while he wondered what. 
recompense he would get for his 
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lost time, wondered when he 
would be fit for work again and if 
he would ever be able to drive a 
lorry? You don’t know Insurance 
doctors, I hope; poor fellows, they 
are bought body and soul and 
their medicine is warped, for they 
have to serve their masters. So 
my colleague starts to obtain the 
history, at first gently bullying 
and trying to minimise significant 
but symptoms, till I 
have to After the 
examination, we doctors leave tne 
proceed to discuss 
save time, but 
showed him 
my report to my patient’s solici- 
tors, and I told him that much as 
I disliked giving evidence in court 
I would enjoy an easy run like this 


subjective 
intervene. 
patient. and 
matters. To 
unprofessionally, I 


at his company’s expense. He 
thanked me, murmuring some- 
thing about ‘‘ Doesn’t do to. 


encourage these fellows too much 
—they take so much advantage of 
you—they just don’t want to go 
I replred: “‘ Yes, 
they so enjoy seeing their families 
starve.’”’ He thought it was time 
to go and I agreed but begged him 
to remember my report when he 
rendered his. Somehow 1 don’t 
think T’ll have to go to court. 


back to work.’’ 


The next patient sad 
looking middle woman. 
There was a long vague history of 
indigestion with exacerbations. 
When I had finished history taking 
aud my examination I still had no 
diagnosis, so I started questioning 
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was a 
aged 


again. ‘‘ Tell me, Mrs. A., what 
is worrying you?” -and then she 
burst into tears and the real story 
soon poured out. Her husband 
had just left her: It was not just 
the broken marriage, not a ques- 


tion of an injured pride, but a 
strictly economic disaster, long 


foreseen and feared. How would 
she manage? And all I could. do 
was to think of a country whére 
women ‘have the right to indepen- 
dent existence, of a country too 
where insurance is a charge on 
the benefit of the 
insured—the worker. 


industry for 


And- already hours had 
gone, and if I hurried my corres- 
pondence I would have time to 
walk to hospital: While 1 dictate 
letters my cat comes in to see me, 
and as I stop to stroke her sleek 
healthy coat and watch her elegant 
movements I think when I go out 
I shall see stiff clumsy two-legged 
creatures, rarely with a healthy 
complexion, rarely a rhythmic 
swing of the body. But I was 
wrong, for a girl passes me in the 
street, with head poised, every 
muscle in action as she almost 
dances by, yes dan¢es, she is 
surely a’ballet dancer, and then I 
recognise her as such, for she too 
had been my patient and wept in 
my consulting room. But it’s not 
those tears that I think about. 
Why do we not all learn to dance 
through life, why do we not all 
learn to acquire those fine 
co-ordinated movements, just like 


two 


my cat? Watch that man clumsily 
jumping on a moving bus, nearly 
wrenching arm and back, and yet 
the conductor learns to do it in 
one finely integrated movement. 
One effort too is ugly, the other 
graceful. Dance, friends; dance to 
jazz and swing, there’s syncopa- 
tion in Beethoven and rubato in 
the dance to perfect 
rhythm, antagonist muscles hold- 
ing your limbs in perfect control 
—or would you rather drill, as 
indeed we must now, on the school 
or barrack 


waltz, 


square in unnatural 
movements, physical culture sup- 
posed to fit you for war, physical 
jerks without grace or rhythm ? 
Designed for health, our 
leaders, designed by a mechanic, 
say I. Perhaps you would rather 
play, emulate the exquisite grace 
of a Lenglen, acquire the easy gait 


say 


of a negro runner, or of the skilled 
swimmer. Pertect muscular 
co-ordination using minimum 
energy; is this not the very defini- 


tion of a commando? But we 
can’t all play or dance or drill 
with bodies starved of nourish- 


ment, fresh air, 
overworried. bodies overworked, 
bodies the heritage of a hundred 
vears of industrial slavery. 


Here now, in hospital, awaiting 


me my house physician and satel- 


lite students; as I enter, the doors 
close onto the outside world which 
does not penetrate within. Here 
in its hospitable wards the patient 
forgets outside reality, the Cabinet 


comfort, minds. 


Operating Theatre 
by James Boswell. 


crises, the victories and defeats, 
herein patients compare notes of 
their ills, nurses laugh and. work 
without that dignity they assume 
on my rounds, here doctors treat 
diseases forget the back- 
ground beyond the doors, hére 
Mrs. Smith becomes No. 6. 


and 


Come into the wards, meet 
Sister Jones, a grand woman; she 
tells me-so much I avant to know 
and that my house physician has 
not been trained te understand— 
not yet. She telis me that Mrs. 
Smith in No. 6 is worrying to go 
home because her out-of-work 
husband can’t properly look after 
himself, that Mrs. Brown in No. a 
had only been married a month 
when her husband was sent out 
East and she has not heard from 
him yet, and that the beautiful 
child in the corner gets knocked 
about on saturday night when her 
father comes home. Sister and I 
are truly contemporaries, but she 
saw Medicine in its social contex 
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long before I did, but then her 
father was a Welsh miner and I 
never understood how she slipped 
in as a probationer into a hospital 
where the Committee of Manage- 
ment hears the family history of 
nurses before they are accepted. 
But, of course, we were also short 
of nurses in the last war. 


Sister tells me a great deal, tor 
it’s often difficult for me to get the 
real history of a patient in the 
middle of a crowded ward. But 
with patience and using the facili- 
ties of a side room, truth no longer 
appears as a list of symptoms and 
of pains and aches. Perhaps the 
pains come from the pocket, and 
the aches are heartaches. See that 
child, who came in racked with 
asthma, now so happy.. It was 
ler third visit here, I regret to 
say, before we discovered that she 
got these attacks every time her 
parents quarrelled. What medicine 
in a bottle will cure her? There 
are other difficulties in history 
taking, for patients will not 
appreciate the relevant 
factors, emotion blocks the path of 
expression and pride can hide the 
discords in their lives. But when 
the patient tells you, ‘‘ I know it’s 
all me _ nerves, Doctor,’’ then 
unfortunately you deal with the 
almost hopeless stabilised neurotic. 


always 


The next bed we come to is 
empty and my assistant hastens to 
tell me that its previous occupant 
had been dissatisfied and very dif- 
ficult and that she had taken her 
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own discharge, of course signing a 
taking full 
surprised 


paper responsibility. 
He 


upbraided him. There’s generally 


was when [ 


a reason for this happening, and 
as I tried to explain this to him I 
could sense the impatience of the 
learn the 
mechanical medicine that is the 
subject of their final examinations. 
And that we become 
orthodox, Can you blame me that 
into my ward 
when I have time and do a quiet 
round with Sister only, for I too 
must learn Medicine. One day, 
during such a round, I asked a 
patient why he read the Dailv 
Herald, which I had picked up 
from his bed; he answered, ‘‘ be- 
cause it’s my paper just as The 
Times is yours.’’ I defended 
myself against this well deserved 


students anxious to 


so after 


I sometimes slip 


retorted by taking the Daily 
Worker out of my pocket; but 
that was so long ago. I always 


glance at the books and papers at 
the bedside but patients know that 
the doctors are a bourgeois crowd, 
and I. watched one lad hide his 
copy of the Labour Monthly as I 
got near—I had remembered its 
colour that month. When he left 
he told me that while in the ward 
he had persuaded three other 
patients to join the Communist 
Party. I didn’t tell him that one 
of them would be dead within the 
year, from heart disease, for that 
patient had gained a faith the 
pastor could not give him. 


By James Boswell 


Hospital Waiting Room 
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I have to go to the children’s 
ward; a colleague has referred a 
ease to me there. Only rarely do 
I] visit that ward and I have the 
reputation of not liking children— 
but it’s not worth arguing with 
reputations. It’s fine to be greeted 
by the cheery convalescent young- 
sters, but oh, this old ward, so 
inadequate for its work. Sick and 
convalescents together, 
and the ever-present fear of an 
epidemic. But watch the prole- 
tarian brats at play, observe these 
pale and puny newcomers eat tre- 
mendous meals, fatten under your 


crowded 


eves, watch them change from shy 
or sullen or truculent children to 
good humour and abounding 
vivacity, and then remember they 
will soon have to return to their 
poor homes, where the cold and 
where mothers 


feed their 


damy penetrate, 
deprive themselves to 
children, where socicty neglects 
sick 
the 
the 


consequence of poverty. And then 


its assets. Here is a 
with 


sequel of 


very 


kiddy heart disease, 


rheumatic fever, 
a memory of this same ward comes 
back over 25 years, a memory that 
unfortunately will not fade. Once 
I made friends with a child, a girl 
of six with heart disease, the love- 
liest creature I have ever known. 
She sent for me one day and I 
brushed Sister, 
apologising tor 


who 
temerity. 
Joan was dying and between her 
laboured breaths she asked me 


past was 


such 
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is thie*the> end?”) “I 
have never forgiven myself for 
what I did then, for I burst into 
Gentle reader, what would 


** Doctor, 


tears. 
vou have done? 

I hope this story hurts you, too, 
for I have learnt that it’s not the 
doctors alone who can treat the 
sickness of society. *We cannot 
leave this task to the organised 
In. 1903 the 
Inspector General of Recruiting 
reported that over 40% of 
rejected as physically unfit 


medical authorities. 


mer 
Wiehe 


for military service. This was 
submitted to the Roval Colleges of 
Medicine and Surgery and the 


latter replied that no enquiry was 
necessary since the study of the 
vital statistics of that day did not 
that 
about 


Warrant the opinion any 
felt the 


Much has been 


anniety need be 
nation’s health. 

Jearnt since then, but if vou want 
health don’t imagine that doctors 
the 
nor 


have the power to give you 
conditions that engender it, 
can 
The task is 
doctors, will 
““ Therefore, 


itself only 


that Utopian plans on paper 
be future reality. 
yours but we, the 
share it with you. 
mankind always sets 
such problems as it can solve; for 


when we look closer we will 
alwavs find that the problem itself 
only arises when the material con- 
ditions for its solution are already 
present or at least in process of 


coming into being.’ 


~The First Tooth 


By Wilfred Willett 


gti was twenty when he 
went into the hospital wards to 
train for his Not a little 
proud was he to dress for, in hos- 


finals. 


” 


pital slang, ‘‘ a firm 
for its chief the noted surgeon, Sir 
Algernon Kural, and the brilliant 
young William Thread, whom every- 
one knew to be a coming man, as 
the junior chief. Arthur’s roman- 
tic mind was unhampered by much 
knowledge of the realities of life : 
doctors and surgeons were all kind 
and their 
eare for the sick was far greater 
than their care of increasing in- 
illogically, 
in the day dreams he was a bril- 
with 
paving hundreds of pounds for his 
services: he would, of course, be 
devoted in his Services to the poor 
without charge: and in the hos- 
pital he would work out and be- 
come famous for new and daring 


never made blunders: 


comes. Nevertheless, 


liant surgeon rich patients 


operations. 

‘On this first he felt 
nearly a surgeon as he walked be- 
hind the house surgeon with the 
other students into the ward to do 
the dressing of the patients there. 
The whole atmosphere titillated 
him: this procession, the house 
surgeon and ward sister in front 
as the show pieces, the retinue of 
be ha nad, wthe 


morrming 


students trailing 


which had: 


patients in the beds looking suit- 
ably impressed, and here and there 
nurses standing nearly at attention 
between the beds. Iéverything and 


everyone in such orderly array. 
Then the procession stopped and 
bed 
while the house surgeon dressed 
the patient’s wound. After that 
Arthur, with the other students, 
was allotted a certain number of 


beds and told to start doing any 


arranged itself around one 


necessary dressings and in the 
afternoon take down the case his- 
tories of new patients. He went 


to one of his beds, not quite sure 
what he had to do, or how, but 
quite assured that his bedside man- 
ner was superb, and so, beaming 
benignly, said to the patient, ‘‘ I 
see you’ve been operated on for a 
gastric ulcer. How do you feel 
this morning? ’’ He turned the 
bedclothes; but before the patient 
could reply the ward sister rushed 
up and replaced them. ‘‘ This is a 
clean wound and mustn’t be touched 
till it’s time-for the stitches to be 
taken out,’’ she said. ‘‘ Number 
five is one of vour cases that wants 
dressing if you will start there.’’ 
Arthur coloured : bedside 
manner had vanished when he stood 
at the bed trying to think what he 
had to do. A nurse came up, sent 
by the ward sister for the patient’s 
“ T’ll fetch the things 
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his 


protection. 


vow ll want while you wash your 
hands to do the dressing,’’ she 
said. 

Number five was a bright, very 
much. alive, young man—a post 
office worker, Arthur subsequently 
learnt when his shyness had worn 
off—who had been operated on for 
a burst appendix by Mr. Thread, 
the junior surgeon of the ‘ firm.” 
This young had seen his 
wound dressed for three weeks, and 
so knew much more than Arthur 
about what should be done. After 
day’s dressing, when the 
nurse had helped him, Arthur 
had to do it on his own. Intently 
the patient used to watch his every 
action so that he could correct 
Arthur whenever he saw him likely 
to make a blunder. For a time 
this fretted Arthur that the patient 
should know so much more than 
ne. But as the days went by and 
Arthur became more efficient he 
gained confidence: it distressed 
him to see the bright face grow 
thinner and more yellow, the live, 
once aggressive eyes become more 
anxious and at last beseeching : it 
seemed now to Arthur their posi- 
tion was reversed and his patient 
was looking to him for help. 


man 


this 


Conscientiously Arthur had read 
up in books all 
cases like this. 


he could about 
One morning he 
went up to the ward sister and 
asked, ‘‘ Hasn’t number five de- 
veloped an abscess, sister? ”’ 

She nodded her head. 

‘Arthur, pleased to find he had 


i a 


diagnosed correctly, went on eager- 
ly: ‘ Oughtn’t it to be drained in 
another operation ? ’”’ 


She replied sharply, with a con- 
fidence unusual among different 
sections in the hospital which 
Arthur was then too raw to ap- 
preciate and took it only as natur- 
al irritation at delay: ‘‘ Of course 
it should be done, and for more 
than but Mr. Thread 
daren’t come in here as these are 
not his beds. He filled them up 
while Sir Algernon was away on 
his holidays. Now Sir 
Algernon only fumes and does 
nothing because they aren’t his 
cases and he wants the beds for his 
It’s horrible. I’ve 
had more deaths in my ward this 


a week, 


summer 


own patients. 


month than during the whole 
year.” 
Arthur was shocked. It was his 


first hint he had of the fact that 
Sir Algernon and Mr. Thread dis- 
liked each other so much that they 
never neglected an opportunity of 
disparaging the other’s work in 
public whenever they safely could. 
It was also his first intimation that 
ward beds were so rigidly allotted. 
He found he could do nothing, for 
as a dresser he had as much to 
say in the treatment of a patient as 
the ward maid—and quite rightly 
because her knowledge of sickness 
was far greater than his. To go to 
hospital authorities never entered 
his head: if it had he would have 
dismissed it as “‘ not done.’ He 
just carried on, miserable at see- 


five getting worse 
Then Arthur had an 
inspiration. He went to the sister. 
““Sister,’’ he said, ‘‘ the chairman 
at the prize giving on Tuesday said 
that patients could even have chain- 
pagne if the doctor ordered it. 
Don’t vou think vou could get it 
for him? 7 

The sister didn’t look enthusi- 
astic, but after hesitating slightly 
she agreed to ask the house sur- 
geon. At that, Arthur de- 
lighted: to him any kind of stimu- 
lant was treatment for every ill. 
So next morning Arthur hurried to 
the ward and looked round the 
door where number five bed was 
situated, hoping with his un- 
reasoned enthusiasm to be greeted 
by a less despairing smile in the 
emaciated face. There was no 
patient there, only a neat clean 
bed. 

““ What has happened to number 
five, sister? ’’ asked Arthur as he 
looked round the ward for his 
patient. ‘‘ Did you get the cham- 
pagne?”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ she said, irritated by his 
stupidity, as she pointed to the 
glass fronted ward cupboard in 
which stood a bottle associated in 
Arthur’s mind with dances and 
jolly evenings—only this was a 
very small bottle. ‘‘ He was too ill 
to have any and he died in the 
night,’’ she added. 

Arthur stood where he was: that 
was the first time that the death 
of anyone had filled him with a 
The sister 


ing number 
every day. 


Was 


sense of frustration. 


must have realised that this was a 
new experience, for she shrugged 
her shoulders slightly as though 
to tell him to pull himself together. 
As he still didn’t move she said 
ge lladinat better hurry up 
with your other dressing as the 
house surgeon is going to show the 


you 


new dressers how to dress a mas- 
(oneal 

Arthur did as he was bid. For 
some years he used to see that 
small bottle of champagne in the 
ward cupboard whenever he went 
through this ward, and though its 
gold foil became frayed by con- 
stant dustings, it always brought 
memories of his first patient vividly 
to mind. 

Now with this new experience 
Arthur decided that there were two 
others of his patients who would 
not recover. Both were such old 
fellows that even if they recovered 
from their operations would have 
only a few months’ miserable exis- 
tence to look forward to. Yet he 
disliked the thought of them dying, 
so to speak, on his hands without 
doing something for them. Here 
everything seemed to have been 
done as far as Arthur could see. 


With his ignorance of medical 
treatment, alcohol was again 
Arthur’s only resort. With a sub- 


terfuge he went to the house-sur- 
geon and asked that these two old 
men should be given gin as he 
wanted to see its diruetic effects. 
The easy-going house surgeon 
erinned at the idea of a student 
wanting to do the extra work en- 


ZG 


tailed, but prescribed two ounces of 
What hospital gin was 
knew, but he 


ein daily. 
like Arthur never 
hoped his trouble did give these 
two patients some rosy minutes in 
their last week, for by the end of 
it both were dead. 

In another ward in which 
Arthur dressed, there was a differ- 
ent kind of sister. Not calm and 
stately as the first sister whom he 
met, byt a sister who shouted at 
the patients and even sometimes 
shook them. The desperately ill 
she seemed to hate. ‘‘ How do 
you think number ten is? ”’ he 
asked her one morning as he was 
anxious about the patient. 


“Don’t talk to me about num- 
ber ten. There’s not a hope for 
him and yet he struggles away in- 
stead of letting himself die easily.’’ 


Arthur was confused; it seemed 
to him she was accusing him, 
knowing that he had done his best 
to encourage this patient with 
hope and attention. He could not 
bear to be faced with reality yet; 
he had not yet seen people when 
dying drag out their life uselessly, 
painfully, with suffering to them- 
their friends. Later 
when Arthur began to know this 


selves and 
sister better, although he never 
quite liked her, he found she got 
on with her patients who would 
chaff her till the ward would often 
ring with laughter. 

The staff surgeons were a con- 
stant incentive for Arthur’s am- 


bition. Conscious of power, their 
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suavity and humaneness with 
patients exactly fitted into Arthur’s 
idea of Harley Street. He was de- 
termined his attitude to his patients 
would always be guided by a re- 

such surgeon—a 
students for dare- 


mark of one 
favourite with 
devil operations—when allowing 
to examine the injury 
bov’s leg: ‘* Now mind, if you 
pain the little chap you’ll have to 
give place to someone else.’’ 
What struck Arthur so much in 
contrast was the callousness of the 
newly qualified ‘‘ house ’’ doctors. 
In the receiving room, where all 
the patients first went for hospital 
treatment, they treated the patients 
as though they were inferior be- 
ings who came to the hospital to 
eet off wanted to get 
‘nothing. That 
their dirty clothes, the smell and 
the fleas were their fault : that they 
were all liars and impertinent ex- 
cept when really dangerously ill. 
To Arthur most of them seemed 
frightened, full of faith in the 
doctor, when he saw them when 
his duty came round to attend in 
the receiving room. This was an 
ill-lighted, miserable-looking hall 
with rows of hard polished benches 
on which sometimes upwards of a 
hundred people would wait patient- 
ly while the ‘‘ house ’’ doctor was 
finishing a 


him Fllonck 


work or 
something — tor 


magazine story in a 
comfortable chair in the doctors’ 
The smell of 
humanity mingled with 
ether and antiseptics. In 


evenings a few thin factory 


room. working 
that of 
the 


and 


shop girls would be in the rows. 
Usually he noticed they 
dressed’ in their attractive 


were 
most 
clothes, sometimes even in cheap 
Some came be- 
cause they feared they were preg- 
nant, in which case they would 
complain of digestive trouble, 
Others came 
because of an ache or pain that 


and flashy finery. 


never of their fears. 


they had dwelt upon until they 


thought it must be serious. 


Arthur was astonished when the 
house ’’ doctor roughly cit short 
one of these girls in her tale of 
complaint with, ‘‘ Be off with you. 
You can come back next week if 
you still The 
girl seemed pale and cowed as she 
went away with her 
Arthur, who was standing by to 
do any small job the at 
doctor bid him, felt sorry for the 
But the 
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think you’re ill.’”’ 
companion. 
““ house 


girl as well as perplexed. 
“* house doctor said, 
““ These girls are a nuisance. They 
come here because they want you 
to mess them about.”’ 


” 


calmly 


% US thatreally va tact Ps asked 
Arthur, his thoughts divided be- 
tween pruriency and disgust. 

“You wait, my innocent, till 
you know a little more before you 
question me.”’ 


Arthur was brought to earth. 
The next patient was a muscular 
fellow with unbearable 
toothache. The ‘‘ house ’”’ doctor 
turned to Arthur: ‘‘ Take him in- 
to the men’s room and see if you 
can get out the tooth that’s worry- 


young 


ing him. Sister will give you the 


forceps.’ 

Arthur went. He didn’t like’ to 
contess he didn’t know how _ to 
extract a tooth. Immediately came 
visions of jaws fractured by un- 
skilful extractions about which he 
had read. 

Bei Che wi Seattle hen masized 
politely, when he had seated the 
patient in the men’s room. 


The young fellow opened his 


mouth and touched one of his 
lower back teeth. ‘‘ This one, 
doctor. It’s given me no peace: 


- 


these last three nights and I can’t 
do another day’s the 
docks if I don’t have some sleep 
to-night.’’ He smiled up = at 
Arthur with confidence that 
Arthur found embarrassing. 


This embarrassment 
helped when the sister brought a 
box of dental forceps and went 
away. Till then Arthur had 
thought there was only one kind 
used for pulling out teeth. He had 
had one tooth out because it had 
racked him with pain which, as 
this docker, he had been unable to 
endure any longer, and he had had 
it pulled out at night. But then 
he had been given gas and so had 
felt or seen nothing of the oper- 
ation. Now, before him in the 
box were at least a dozen forceps; 
blunt and pointed ones, angled and 
curved, all with different 
Bewildered, he picked up several, 
one after the other, trying to ap- 
selecting one with 
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work at 


wasn’t 


grips. 


pear aS wile 


sophisticated deliberation. At last 
he selected one which seemed to 
fit his hand. 

The young man settled himself 
more securely in the chair and 
opened wide his mouth. ‘‘ That 
one?’’ Arthur asked, giving a tap 
with the forceps on the tooth. 

The patient winced a little and 
nodded his head. 

At that Arthur got hold of the 
tooth and started pulling. He 
pulled straight as though he would 
lift this twelve stone man off the 
chair to the ceiling. Nothing 
happened, so Arthur put more 
strength into his pull till there was 
a snap and the forceps slipped off 
the tooth. 

‘‘ Haven’t got it this time,’’ said 
Arthur, gazing at the tooth and 
feeling the jaw to see if it had al- 
ready broken. Then his mind 
filled with thoughts of the hell of 
pain his incompetence was giving : 
he apologised, ‘‘ I’m afraid it’s a 
very tough one.”’ 

““ Have another go, doctor, and 
don’t be frightened of hurting, I 
can stand it,’’ the young fellow en- 
couraged, sublimely trustful. 

‘“ We'll try a stouter pair of for- 
ceps,’’? Arthur said, as he selected 
from 


another pair the box, un- 


consciously playing up to his 
patient’s trust in him. 

Arthur took hold of the tooth 
and pulled recklessly. Again came 
that audible snap as the forceps 
slipped off the tooth. 


‘“Dm afraid I daren’t pull any 
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harder. I’ll have to get somebody 
who’s more experienced in ‘getting 
out these teeth with jammed 
roots.’’ Arthur tried to cover up 
his failure, fearful to think of the 
must be causing’ and 
wondering whether his patient 
might not get up and knock him 
senseless in the madness of it: the 
young fellow looked so tremend- 
ously powerful with his broad 
shoulders and bulging thighs. 

But he still only smiled. Trust- 
ful and good-natured he apolo- 
giseds “That's: allright, doctor: 


pain he 


Sorry it’s such a tough’un = and 
giving you so much trouble.’’ 
Arthur felt he would like to 


shake his patient by the hand he 
was so grateful for this misplaced 
confidence and humanity. Yet he 
only could say, sheepishly as he 
backed out of the ee eign: 
awfully sorry it’s beaten me, but 
T’ll soon get the man who’ll have 
it out, root and all.” 

Out of the room, he hurried to 
the “house” “doctor iG Bisay, 61 
can’t get that tooth out. Can you 
have a try? I think it’s a case of 
an impacted root.’’ 

“You’re wanted in the operat- 
ing theatre,’’ was the only reply 
Arthur got. But the tone of it 
made him flush with temper as he 
ran up the the 


room 


stone stairs to 
theatre. 

Next morning Arthur tried to 
find out what had happened to his 
patient: but to his chagrin none 
seemed to know or care. There 


were always so many. 


Infancy 
By W. Glynne Jones 


I HEY TOLD me that my 
father wept with joy when, in the 
hundred 


year one thousand nine 


and seven, the doctor—bustling, 
cheery litthe man with a Come-to- 
Jesus collar,  svwallow-tail coat, 


black leather 
the 


mysterious-looking, 
portmanteau — gooseberry 


bush, the apple tree, the brown 


faced eypsies—all, or one of them. 


brought me screaming into the 
cold, bleak light of a December 
day. 

He wept, for I was the son born, 
sole heir to my father’s worldly 
goods—a wooden chest of carpen- 
ter’s tools. 

And he wept in the parlour, the 
best room in the :house. 


* * * 


I remember that parlour with 
its aspidistra and the heavy, gilt- 
edged bible resting on the rickety 
stand facing the curtained window. 

A parlour of horsehair sofas and 
sleek, shining, ice-cold chairs with 
upright backs that made one sit up 
as in chapel. Parlour full of glass- 
wreathed imitation flowers, fret- 
work framed photographs of 
moustached and bearded men, 
ladies in voluminous gowns from 
under which no trace of ankle 
peeped; photographs of boys in vel- 
vet suits, white lace collars and 


cuffs; of little girls with plaited 
hair, beribboned, in — starched 
frocks with waists satin sashed. A 
parlour in a mean street of mean 
above which the black 
smoke of factories curled, envelop- 
ing the walls with pungent gloom, 
pervading into the entrails of the 
dwellings. Houses, each identical 
to the other, brick for brick, slate 
for slate, chimney pot for chimney 
pot, room for room, rent for rent. 
A parlour where they lay their 
dead in silver-handled coffins; 
where the corpse candles burned, 
flickering in their tall, brass based 
holders. A room where the neigh- 
bours came to see the faces waxen, 
eyes filmy, of satin white dressed 
they who were to breathe no more. 
The Showroom of Death. 


* * * 


houses 


I remember : 

The red tiled roof of the 
school building where the golden 
Wweathercock proudly perched with 
arrogant head, flamboyant tail. The 
erey walls. The pointed 
bell-tower where the iron bell 
swung its rounded tones out over 
and across the town to call, ‘‘ Little 
children, little children come to 
school.’’ The playground of asphalt 
which resounded to the music of 
tiny, toddling steps, and the rusty 
gate that groaned with agony. 
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stone 


ltawass 

caps little soap- 
scrubbed shining boys, curtsey 
little girls, for here comes Miss 
Mallory, headmistress, queen, god- 


SS Rowchm yes 


dess.”’ 


See her come. . Corkscrew 
curls askew beneath the flowerbed 
hat; tall, skinny Miss Mallory with 
her long, appetising, sticky red 
teeth like Jason 
the wageoner’s horse; thin, blue 
ridged hands that seemed so frozen 
in summer and winter. And oh, so 
sedate with her black tasselled um- 
brella tucked under her arm; her 
sparrow-like gait, hoppety-hop, 
hoppety-hop; the smile of assumed 


nose; prominent 


benevolence. No wonder she was 
a miss—God rest her respectable 


soul. 


Then come Miss Williams, Miss 
Lee, Miss Mackintosh, Miss Thom- 
son. ‘ Good morning ! Good morn- 
ing! Good morning! Good morn- 
ing! Brush the floor your 
caps little boys, curtsey till your 
spotless linen-covered B T M’s 
touch the heel behind you little 
girls. The teachers have arrived. 
. . . The queen and her ladies.’”’ 


with 


J] remember : 


The cradle a length of a street 
how I stood on the 
threshold of knowledge. The eyes 
the ears heard. I smelled, 
and tasted, and what was 
bad and what was good. I felt and 
I thought. I was at the beginning 
of the journey to completeness. 
“JT shall be taught. I shall learn.’’ 
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away, and 


San. 
knew 


shadows. 


Infancy blossomed into boy- 
hood. 

Oh, for those days when we were 
but infants in the sleeping, eating, 
playing world of ours. 

Eating, and tasting the tongue 
cleaving, green bladed grass; the 
bitter, white milk juice of dande- 
lion stalk; the sweet, sweet honey; 
the sour, acrid ivy that entwined 
the bitterness of the rough bark of 
oak; the melting, soothing sweet- 
ness of sugar. 

Playing in the — white-walled 
the sunlight and the 
Lanes, sometimes like a 
fairy world agleam with sunshine 
of a bright summer; a summer that 
was brightest of all times. But 
summer would fade, and autumn, 
with leaves flying like gulls in 
windy skies, scattered her crisp, 
leafy carpet upon the lanes. 
Autumn, when life slowly died 
around us who were about to live. 
And after she had left us, we know 
not where, winter stalked upon us 
like a monstrous, raging beast. 
With winds howling and sneering, 
from around the corner at the end 
of the lane he came dancing, this 
mighty monster with his icy whip 
through the naked 
branches, snapping, snarling, twist- 
He came from the end of the 
lane; but where, where had sum- 
mer gone? 


lanes in 


slashing 


ing. 


in her distant voice 
‘“O Na Byddai’n Haf O 


Granny 
sang : 
Hyd” 

‘“ What does it mean, granny? ”’ 

“Oh, if it were summer always.”’ 
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